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Save this Super- 
lative Canyon 
from becoming a 
Water-Power Res- 


ervoir. 


EXQUISITE 
TEHIPITE 
VALLEY OF 
THE KINGS. 
In the 
Background, 
Tehipite Dome. 


Story on pagel3 
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\ Photograph by Grant 
GLIMPSE OF THE FLAT ELONGATED SNAKE RIVER PLAIN KNOWN AS JACKSON HOLE, MANY SQUARE MILES 
IN AREA, DOTTED WITH FARMS, DUDE RANCHES, BIG AND LITTLE SUMMER HOMES, TINY VILLAGES AND ONE 
CHARACTERISTIC FRONTIER TOWN, GRAZED BY ELK AND CATTLE, ENCIRCLING A NATIONAL GAME REFUGE, 
SURROUNDED BY MOUNTAINOUS FOREST SERVICE PRIMITIVE AREAS AND A NATIONAL PARK. THE LATTER IS 

SEEN IN THE BACKGROUND WITH SNAKE RIVER BETWEEN. 


ackson Hole Unique in Land Cooperation 


By Ropertr STERLING YARD 


1 yuuntry pla Ss, 1t8 Many scat- 


MMEDIATELY south of Yellowstone National Park in ts thousands of cattle, 


Wvoming, six bureaus of the Federal Government, the tered villages of half lozen or more buildings grouped 


S Government, and many private land owners and 1round yuntry stores, its active prosperous little city of 
fheials have cooperated with great success in achieving Jackson, and its gorgeous border of high mountains of which 
ried, complicated, and amazingly beautiful and the Tetons on the west is easily the most sensational spectacle 
1 area of land. So wonderful an opportunity for is well as (so far) the nearest primeval of all national parks. 
ion in federal and other lands and so fine an ex- It is best seen as a whole from Signal Mountain, a mile 
tual practi in, | am sure, be found nowhere ist of Jackson Lake Reservoir after passing Teton Lodge on 
the road south from Yellowstone. In charge of the Forest 
All Am knows or knows about the immense clongated = Ser ybservation tower 7,730 feet up on the summit of 
Snake River lled Jackson Hole, with its one this sharp elevation, | found Ben Shefheld, in whose lodge 
lamation reservoirs, its confluent streams, low tl lam I had first tasted Elk steak cighteen years 
efuge vith immense winter mere- efore. I had not shot that elk, though | uuld have shot 
hroug! f 1OW larg ire f fi - 1 i \ yn ould. Four 1 of them 1 1 1 

ian 1ud n n more d t L Oo a y ron Tf pproa ig 1 
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Photograph by Forest Service 
RED HILLS ON THE GROS VENTRE RIVER 
Reaching Sign nm ne look t 1 st f th 
ig ft I } ng 4 t nountains, 1 ul lown 
» the grav-g ' 5 | ascinating like I ne 
iw and n vill again Mil vorthward, eastward, and 
hward Immedia clow dotted w what mav 
mav not be havricks and small buildings! Bevond, it looks 
is smoo 1 xcept whe nark the 
irse O Half a mile north and s il miles east 
ind sou ny ig Much fa | ill ele- 
’ n lid f mounta vorth, eas 
i f I 1 National Fores 
> fa f i itt fed al t iu ha 
llaborated 1 the I tack The ir tne Forest Service, 


Roads, 


lamation. 
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ig itetv trom more 


station on the route of organized horse thieves between 

tia and the middle states. With the establishment tl 
f the fur company, it became the rendezvous for buyer 
vell a 1 rt tu 

From Oregon, ceded to the United States by G 
Britain in 1848, was carved the rritories of Washingt 
1 1853, Idaho in 1863, and Wvoming in 1868. To 
is it happened, Jackson Hole belonged in turn, serving 

1 under two fags, as part of four territoric is a state 


In 1868, Wyoming became a territory and 


passed the 

game law. From that time on, hunting increased 7 
vaime 1c ised so rapidly that vame legislation has been 
nost constan under enactment. On becoming a state 


killing was 


1890, open seasons were abolished and big game 


prohibited for awhile. Costly non-resident shooting licenses 
were begun in 1903, tusk hunting was made a felony 
1907 and appropriations to buy hay were first procured 
1909. There were winters when ice between the grass and 
leep snow caused many thousand elk to starve. Fk propa 
gate extremely fast especially when wolves and other natural 
nemies are kept under control, as here. 

In early vears, elk entered Jackson Hole from the south 
normous numbers on their way to summer feeding pov 
n the higher mountains. ‘These have largely been replaced 


Elk no longer come over the pass 


Hole 


by cattle im recent vears. 


n migration, but from the southern part of Jackson 


ind swing east to high mountain feeding grounds where 
there are fewer stinging flies, and where there is summer 
rorage n great abundance. In the autumn they return to 


cattle are 


Few elk or 


with 


itude feeding grounds. 


plains by 


: , 
the lower ut 
winter elk 
Snake 


snow a3 


seen on the summer isitors, Dut 


ither by many thousands mostly on the east side of 


Dried 


to de, 


grass is not so plentiful under the 


and thousands are fed in the elk which 
valley 


government and operated 


7 
& - 


refuge, 


biggest feeding unit in the and raises 
Chis is owned by the 
the Biological Survey 

R ver, to 
Hole cont 


Park, south of Ye 


ar the 


ts own hav. 


waters of 
Yellowstone 


Snake which, from both sides, the 


ribute, originates in southern 


Jac Kson 
National 
lrainage basin 


from 


llowstone Lake but separated 


bv the low Continental Divide. It is the 
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LOOKING 


yut f many fine park w 
the Lewis River. 


It is a lusty stream wher 


ion, and an hour later broad 


\ dozen miles south, a much 


yr eastward over a reclam: 
Jackson, westward 


uth of 


f Idaho. It is there 


1S¢ 1 ror rrigation. 
Jack on Hole ast yr the 
vad, flat on the ri 1¢ 


EASTWARD UP BUFFALO RIVER, 
PASS, SOUTH OF YELLOWSTONE, WHERE ORIGINATE 
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aters which find it principalls 


Hole re- 


ens into Jackson Lake Reservoir. 


it enters the Jackson 


greater stream leaves the reser- 


ition dam, and, again swinging 


nto its Grand Canyon and the 


not in Wyoming, that its waters 

iver is thirty miles or more 
mountainous cast 
streams 


Vv mans ntering trom 


— . m 
icluding VO oT ind importan hese ar 
Buffalo Fork fi nil bov ts mouth, and follows 
; : , 
Snake R ith ~oInt seven or eight miles below 
a - 
t iv western wn ot i ym. Thi rougni\ 
A and, largeiv dude nches, and one-third 
n it ncludes the elk refuge also and lands 
} \lso nall f S 


Sup itendent Albright ug- 
I till main in 
pinion now holds 


AND NORTHEASTERLY 





RF 
“i * 
Pres 








Photograph by W. H. Shaffer 
AREA AT TWO OCEAN 
CREEKS. 


INTO TETON 
ATLANTIC) AND 


PRIMITIVE 
PACIFIC 


1 small part of the lands west of the river should go to 


t a more commodious entry, and that much 


only 
the park to give 
Rockefeller and some other lands east of the 
enlarge the Elk Refuge of the 
Mr. Rockefeller prefers to give his lands to the Park Service, 

to hold them several generations if 


f the river 


should Biological Survey. 


but is said to be willing 


1ecessary to attain the use most valuable to the country. 


All other lands, from Yellowstone National Park south, 
I Forest Services. 


Park and Jackson 


called 


waters are and al- 


ire administered bv the 
Reservoir and the two 
Emma Matilda Lakes, 

idministered by the Re 


Forest 


small reservoirs, Two 


Ocean and whose 
lamation Service, are 
ice. Should 


transferred to Na- 


ways will b 


properly under mtrol of the Sers lands 


mmediately surrounding the reservoirs be 


rtain officials in the National 


»wnership, i 
Park Se vill ask in this or the next session of Congress, 
t would cate precedent under which Congress could 
ison; ked wr th ymmercial use of all waters 
Bl 
1 il lal mal park 
| n i permitted These shores can be 
led I] rd with national park plans by an 
f Cong 
From tl ummit of Signal Mountain one looks north 
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IN TETON NATIONAL FOREST a? 
n Teton National Park ; 
th 
milia ympanionship. 
\n unprejudiced deeply-interested student of ung respo 
ids of all kinds and degrees from untrod primeval wilder- 
SS¢ » land emerging therefrom into complicated hum 
ipanc vill ne ¢ Jackson Hole without a _ passionate Pp 
yt wainst an official ambition which seeks to concentrate 1 
o a plavground an 1 of so many genuine land activ Ce 
vical of carly western development. Nowher Ise than 
nountain-guarded Jackson Hole is so eloquent an exhibit ac- } 
oday or in the future. All the help it needs from , 
mgress is passage of simple laws defending use of ever 
om perversion by the practitioners of every other. 
The best service we can do the nation in connection wit! Or 
Jackson Hole is to let it alone. 
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| e Gregarious and the Solitar 
* y 
By Benron MacKaye 
LMANITY on the basis of its personal relations a segment of that shore, with its dunes and seaweed, in the 
nav be placed in two grand divisions (1) hu- precise primeval condition which obtained when old John 
nitv that enjovs itself ev masse; and (2) human- Cabot vovaged the coast of North America in 1497. I spent 
é tv that enjovs itself i solis. here an afternoon last summer and got that other human 
Son folks we sav like to be in crowds, and others by spect of the primeval—untouched solitude. 
; } \ few indeed of us old grouches like to be all by However, this was a special chance. It just happened 
! But not alwavs. Most of us, if sometimes we that nobody else was around. Indeed | have had the top of 
* k lone, many time rave mmpanyv. Put in morse Mt. Washington to mvself on everal occasions, But small 
k language, we might sav that tl human state of icreage and solitude do not often go together. The security 
iM mip nv given time belongs in one division or the other. of solitude is territory. And this we yet retain in plenty— 
e W night gi 1am is well as numbers to these two wide public wild land territory. Fake the East Branch 
| Na ne rc more lignit | i 1umbers. But ountr n the White Mountains Nati nal Forest. Its tree 
langerous also. \ number is just 1umber and stir growth is no longer literally prim val as it was when I was 
» emotions. But 1ame is different. We feel a num- there in 1897; on the contrary it is shabbv; but it smells of 
he head alone But 1ame we feel too often i mtinent not county; it is part and parcel of that great 
| nd tom n. W lon't vet n | bout a number pruc¢ mpire that re iches Hudson Bav ; tor there is vet 
ve frequently d bout 1am \ number is not uffcient roadless acreage between Mt. Carrigain and Zealand 
u led with a lot of associations, but lame usually is Notch to maintain in truth a sphere of primeval influence. 
So w nust ireful how w ll names. With this Here then are the two states of land to go with the two 
m, however, Ill now iture to do so. Division (1) tates of mind—the gregarious and the solitary—the Ham- 
fined | hereby christen with the name gregarious monassett beaches and the East Branch territories. Some 
lo nad ) nd division (2) | christen solitary (don’t folk like the one kind and some the other. Each should 
ugh) hese names will at least handier than the get the kind wanted, if such a thing is possible. Fortunately) 
I for vou might forget which number is which. t is possible. Fortunately more folks tend toward the gre- 
: Well, now we know what things we are talking about garious than toward the solitary—several times more. Hence 
: vhat | ve to talk about it? What have these two things me gregarious acre makes room for several solitary acres. 
(these two human states of mind) got to do with the Wil- Such happily is the arithmetic of the situation. 
lerness Society? The answer is simple. The purpose of thi Suppose the arithmetic were the other way around. Sup- 
Society, 1 understand it, is to have the wilderness seri pose there were more solitary nuts than gay gregarious 
ts human function. If so the first thing to understand is revellers. Then each gregarious acre would demand not 
ot the wilderness but the human. several acres but several times several. Unless primitive ter- 
For it is ee and not the wilderness that counts. In othe: ritory were very vast indeed the per capita standard of out- 
vords the wilderness is of much more use to ws than are we loor living would have to be reduced. This we might call 
to it. Indeed we’re of no use at all to ##. Shed no tears in unfavorable balance of outdoor population. 
- t for th vilderness but save them rather for ourselves. We are fortunate then in having a favorable balance. But 
f now we humans are in one or the other of these two let us not exult. For suppose we outdoor schemers prove 
* mind—(1) or (2)—the gregarious or the solitary successful in our schemes. We invite the folks to the open 
i ms to follow that the wilderness, taken in its broad- ind provide the spaces for them—both gregarious and soli- 
“fall outdoors,” should be divided into two cor- tarv. Thev accept the invitation and appear in increasing 
ae 5 ponding utegories: (1) areas designed to serve the gre- 1umbers. So long as the gregarious folks preponderate we 
aoa d the human mind nd (2) areas designed to in provide for them—by adding the relatively small parks 
se te of the human mind. ind areas which such gregarious use requires. But suppose 
onate P I 10 tter llustration n ted f tl uccess- thn folk vith their taste of the open get a case of liscon- 
we regarious area than Hammonassett Beach, a Connecticut tent; they crave a greater space in the gradually 
S P m Long Island Sound. Thousands of people con- graduate from the gregarious type of mortal into the soli- 
“ p m everv summer Sunday to feel the touch of tarv. Then what! Then our present favorable balance 
rise! f all primeval nes the ocean. Here in small would be shifting. 
rom rg Lumber njov one another and a certain Has this shift perhaps begun! Drive out in the country 
primeval realm—the physical aspect, not the ym a summer Sunday afternoon. Never mind statistics nor 
‘fact finding.”” The facts find us. ‘There were too many 
A ()y 


ther hand there is Plum island Beach, Massa- people in Rock Creek Park so we drove out in the country 


ition on the north shore. Here we have intact trving to find some quiet place.” A sample quotation from 
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RAYMOND H. TORREY 
L880 - 1938 


nan to th xtent w 
A vorid ‘ 1. 
I f ‘ pan the yurse of human ig 
n ca hut to village to metropolis—we would doubt- 
1a t period fr Keen discouragement. Each new and 
ett i n of life would meet orresponding challenge. 
Ou mn ible tua t vould be broken rudelv bi 
m g bad " ur first crude efforts at soil-tilling civili- 
ito vould 1 ipted 1 irian mslaughts trom out 
1 w led No ru (ng! Saxon arcadia w yuld 
! m cw pia of m ind then ou 
1 nan id iS 3 n n 
4 threatened I nigh rf Things” and , 
‘ » Calf nechanism., 
| i wement. 
IV} wing to Raymond To generation 
l } W“ pe Our OV hood 
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How 
It 
RAYMOND H. TORREY 
m the land we call America. This was mellowed and - W 
ved by such Caucasian llage folks as once dwelt in tl ‘ 
little town of Concord, Massachusetts. Each one of the 
Cave Man, Indian, Caucasian—left a vision of something 
etter (not bigger) of what humankind can be and feel. 
One of the Concord folks was Henry David Thorea Tree 
the first American (apparently) to vision the need for evolvy- F 
ng an environment or medium conducive to human evolution “ 
“It is something,” he says, “to be able to paint a parti new 
picture, or to carve a statue, and so to make a few objects stan 
wutiful; but it is far more glorious to carve and paint the he 
ery atmosphere and medium through which we look. (bo 
Io affect the quality of the day, that is the highest of arts.” Ipit 
I'o evolve a balanced environment where the machine shall and 
serve man and not man the machine—where Thought mai mo 
wax and Things shall wane—such appears to be the tash cI 
which this prophet sets for us. Peruse his writings and s¢ ru 
for yourself if such atmosphere and environment is not wha | 
he means by “quality of the day.” To affect it, he says, 
ach 


the Aighe 


sf of arts. 


Well, what of Raymond Torre‘ A 
hose of us who knew him need no old: we have S 
s a memorv in common—of humor il, courage, h 
mradeship; as one coping with scrub oak in quest of th 
, , ‘ > , 
hen; as one who kept his head and smile in fa rf . 
, : 
mpest; as One always ready for the next impaign.,. 
For those less fortunate | iltempt no p rsonal picture > 
hem I trv mere ly to place Torre \ n his W rid is one Vi 
lid in f Hlect the \ rf th lay 1 mo 
: i 
meer n th highes rf vl 10 f 
eee ogee 
su or j i” 
iarv 7, 1939 Benron MacKay : 
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“To Appreciate the Wilderness One Must 
Have Seen It” 


By Wa.Lrer PricHarp Eaton 


(Autumn, 1938) so many of the 


England have been laid low by the 
hat it is painful to speak of them at all. 
re untouched, and trees will grow 


Probably t $s not so bad as it 





beautiful Harvard Forest flat on 


ht still to think of the future. | 


ther day, on mv own farm in the 





| i seem kK¢ " iliar rt of a tarm to a man 
low My Ve L 1ar\ s 1,500 teet higher I in 
ind my eas oundarv runs along the spine of a 

lige of m vhicl Ops oO white here and there 

I parse grass and the young pines. Looking 

‘ | pt mountainsid m this autumn dav I saw 
vhat had once 1 pasture supporting a hundred 

f tle It now supports but four or five on the 

‘ ich, and gh ip has grown in thick first with 
pin id then gray irch. The grav birch, 

res or more of it, makes a fairy wood, and grows 
tuation to a surprising size. We cut out sections 


act Winter for summer stove wood ind pea brusn 


ng more pine) and often find trunks eight or (rarely) 


hes in diameter. Above this birch, a rusty vellow 
w, | could see a sunburst of honey gold, in a belt, and 
knew it for poplars which grew in after we took out a 


ae 
ind of dead chestnut. In autumn vou can almost count 


mountain forest by their distinctive vellow. 


poplars n 


them, in turn, where the mountain begins to rise pre- 


pitously, was an autumn tapestrv of reds, browns, greens 
1 olds, indicating a forest never ut n hitty vears or 
nor xcept for chestnut, and composed of hemlock, white 


h, rock and soft maple, white Oaks creeping up and 
rocky 


pasture. 


summits. 


mbed up through the Among the 





the old grass was lisappearing, giving way to hardhack, 

ick rics’ ground pine and seedling gray birches. Higher, 
th tand of grav birch, the floor was carpeted with 

1 pine, ferns, nd n oOpring | knew would be rose- 
vith fringed polvgala An old wall marked the top 

nt pasture ind also the top of the limestone 

b hat wall, where I poplars fill the twelve cres 
} 1 nagnif hestnuts, th undergrowtl 

‘ f I} I nut ish had neve n - 

1 row had pretty well disintegrated Mucl 

nlo Vas ming up amid th hestnut sprouts 

] $ i fter twen ears), ind th Hoor 

lense] vith lau Just vond here gins 

= Fifty irs ago or more there 


was a charcoal burner’s pit on a level shelf, ind the laurel 


so much as one root into this thirty-foot 


still refuses to sect 





circle. Elsewhere laurel, hobble bush, ferns, mosses, clothe 
the steep rocks un ler the white birch and hemlock which 
ire the predominant trees. [here are no trails, and the 
going is hard and rough. 

If | look eastward from this height, across my farm, I can 
see that the sheep pasture on the marble ledge is al- 





ready dark with pines or gold with maples; and beyond that, 


miles between me and the village in the centre 





l he nree 
of the valley, are acres and acres of woodland, much of it 
\ ntury ago this area was nearly all farms. 
Ihe old sheep pasture on the marble ledge is an interesting 
pla It has been about forty vears since the sheep cropped 
, bu tt until three or four vears ago did any wild flowers 
uppear there, even goldenrod, which bears out what my 


n tl West 


idmitting sheep to the national park or forest areas. 


igainst 
Whe 


contained 


ilwavs declare when they argue 


| bought the farm twenty vears ago the 


our or five old sugar maples, under which 


pasture 
the sheep lay in 
hot weather, some few prostrate junipers, shrubby cinquefoil 
n dense abundance in a moist section, and little else but poor 
grass. ‘To the northeast, however, on neighboring land, was 
a stand of pine with one or two large white birches on: its 
edge. Today each mother maple has sown a quarter-acre grove 
of children at her feet, dense and twenty-five feet tall or more. 
Wherever else in the pasture the soil will support them, pines 
have sprung up, large and dense enough in several places to 
over. There are many white birches, white 


make complete 


rea cedar, ut prec ominant y the uture fore 
1 cedar. But pred ly the future 

The wild 
though sparsely as yet. How- 


late flowering coral 


ish, and some 


est here will be sugar maple and white pine. 


flowers have begun to appear, 


ver, to my great joy, | found a clump of 
root under tl On this limestone, the 


1¢ pines this September. 





only ferns so far are ebony spleenworts. They cling under 
rock crevices and apparently escaped the sheep and have 
ilwavs been here. here are no trails, and no hunting 1s 
permitted. The hardhack is a favorite cover for pheasants. 

Were | farmer, this farm would now be a pretty sorrs 
place But were I a farmer, and were my pastures once 
nore bare of trees and covered with catt ind sheep, I should 
n ha t inkrupt because of low milk prices ind } gh rec | 
prices, so | watch without regret the slow growth of the wil- 
1 Tness 5 1 id 5 S$ ane it loma } | i\ \ Idern ss” 
ivisedly, l t 1s not necessary that a t embrace a 
million acres to reproduce most wilderness conditio 
ren : On mv two hundred acres the process 

Ss- ling is going on id s only mm ti upper pasture 
vhere tl ind was once evidently ploughed and almost im- 
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Neither the crop recreational 

ise of public or private forests creates, or 
And, of 

lv destructive of all 


the wild 


tes, and the like. 
an create, wild I- 


s conditions. course, the usual recreational use is 


the subtler charms of the wilder- 





ncluding flowers. [his is not to argue that 
timber, or that we should not prov de 


But we 


public reservations and certain parts of 


ve should not use our 


voodland recreation spots. hould also see to 


rtain parts of our 


wilderness conditions will naturally 


There 


ut by foot trails, and those few and rough. 


uur state forests, where 


prevail, are left severely alone. should be no access 


If dams are to 


built, the beaver, not the C.C.C., should build them. 
Chere should be no lumbering for at least a hundred vears, 
ind above all no “cleaning up” of the forest floor. The true 
vilderness a producer of fertilizer, not a destrover. 

But as this is a iream one an scarcely expect to see real- 

{ under present conditions in New England, or only by 
iccident, doubtless we must fall back on private philanthropy, 
m the juisition of existing forest tracts or land going back 
» forest, for semi-public bird ind wild flower sanctuaries, 
ledicated to the perpetual preservation, on small scale, of 


Pet rsham, 


Harvard 


purpose. he 


Forest, in 
Bird 


inother tract of 


ru ¢ harm. The 
Mass., served much thi 
Lenox, Mass., has re 





Sanctuary n 


ntly received mountain 


id to add to four hundred acres. And there are several 
nore it not nearly enough. ‘To appreciate the wilderness, 
me must have seen the wilderness. And to see it, most 
people will hav o have it brought close to home, in com- 

. a es am 

ratively small exhibits, as it were. That can be done, even 

n southern New England, close to cities and highways. But 


entrusted to most of our pub- 
the Biblical in- 


ghwav for 


1 fear the job cannot safels 


servants, whose first thought is to obey 


inction, to make straight in the wilderness 


pirit of the Trail 


nany organized for the purpose and each assuming respo 
lity for a section convenient of access. Some of the na- 
onal forests involved and all the national parks, were es- 
lished after the unique trail was well in hand. 
Ihe following sections come under the agreement: 
New Hampshire—White Mountain National Forest 99 mil 
Vermont—Green Mountain National Forest 35 
Virginia—Shenandoah National Park RS 
George Washington National Forest O8 
Je fferson National Forest 85 
Denne National Forest 55 


Cherok« 


Pisgah National Forest $5 


North Carolina-Tenness¢ Great Smoky Moun- 

is National Park 70 
North Carolina—Nantahala National Forest 54 
(sco Chattahooch« National Forest 85 


tional Park and Forest lands 704 mi 


hoped that the government ser\ 


A } 
rail. 
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MOUNT KATAHDIN FROM POCWOCAMUS HILI 


Mount Katahdin Established as State Park 


HE Maine Legislative Record for January 19, 1939, Katahdin region remains undefiled by man.” He plans t 


nd and third gifts of Former Governor make this the principal occupation of Nis life. 
P val P. Baxter toward one of the finest state parks Vhe \ est told from the pages of the Legislative 
ntrv, establishing Mount Katahdin forever, “unde: Record of Januarv 19. 


wider anes —s 1 state property. The Letter From Mr. Baxter to Governor Barrows 


ry 17, 1939, Mr. Baxter sent to Governor Bar- 
rows of Maine the following letter enclosing the Act of 


\cceptance mentioned therein 


, making ‘tal. already acquired, of fort “To Honorable Lewis O. Barrows, Governor, and the 
2 | res or urls Venty square mil s, a not le Honorable Senate an 1 He USC I Rep sentatives of the 
mM irk Eighty-ninth Legislature 
Katahd hould always and must remain,” he wrote last “On the 2nd of February, 1933, | donated and conveved 
Mav, vild, storm-swept, untouched-by-man region to the St f Maine as Trustee I'rust an area of about 
harm Only nal] bins for 6,000 acres (Mt. Katahdin) in Township 3 Range 9 W. FE. 
llowe i ] I i Lu. S&S Pe County and this gift was accepted bv the 
Y i i vi itt entv-sixt I lat « P i ind i] Laws ft Ma < 
tl reatures of tl forest hold undisputed 1933 Chapter 3 ipproved by the Governor February 9, 1933, 
the donated area later was named bv the said Legislature 
. A oO Bax ota Park 


\ I vilization,”” ontinues, “with its trailers “On November 9, 1938, 1 donated and conveved to th 


is, its radio 1 azz, roaches on th Stat s Trustee in Trust a second area bout 6,000 acres 





12 
W. E. L. S. Piscataquis County north of Katahdin and Hon- 
Waldo N. Sea State Forest Commissioner, accepted 
ft in the name and in behalf of the State of Maine 
vith the approval of Hon. Lewis O. Barrows, Governor, the 
Fxecu Councilo { Hon. Franz U. Burkett, Attorney 
General, all acting under the provisions of Chapter eleven 
Se iw 15 and 16 R sed Statutes of 1930. 
‘| now desire to donate and convey to the State in Trust 
hird area of about 6,000 res being the Southeast one- 
" f said Township § Range 9 which if ac epted DV 
State will he State 18,000 acres of wild forest land 
f veld in | for State fore pu park and 
itiona Irpo 
} le ha n v oO the Stat ll shall iccepted 
sen ind Hou of Rey esentat $ as ne lire 
ita rf People of Maine and that said accep- 
l ippr 1 by the Governor, | have prepared an 
\ f A ptan ft the two yma in t the ind 1 


tal 12,000 act 


| lenge ind uur Honorable Bodies to approve and 
na n van » th state is “Truste n 
I Peoy f Main 
| iw h 1 mv m I nte oO acqui nd 
he i f wild f ind to for- 
} 1 1 | i ot ) n enefit of n ople 
AY In g land 1 my i to the Stat 
tal of 38,000 acr ll of which 
vill nveved and donated to the State from time to time 
we m ’ tf Moreover | now am nego- 
I f nearby wild for land which will 
led to the re a dy acquired for this Park if | 
1 in securing them. Should I die before my plans ar 
yp! tc { provision Nas n made that they als arried out 
ctly in accordance with my wishes as herein expressed. 


“In conveying these lands to the State of Maine a definite 
l " uted and | have the utmost confidence that the 
word of this Sovereign State as given by the Chief Executive 
1 by the representatives of the people never will be broken 
ind that this State never will violate the Trust provisions in 
the Deeds it accepts from me. I have faith in the integrity 
— my fellow rens to ask them to have faith in me. | 
vow submit this Act of Acceptance to your Excellency ind to 
ur Honorable Bodies and ask for its passage and approval. 
Respectfully, 


(Signed) Percivant P. Baxrer.” 


Governor Barrows Heartily Advocates Acceptance 
On Januarv 19, Governor Barrows addressed the President 
sena ind . f the House as follows 
I P lent of Sena und the Speak rf 
House of Rey enta 
| he hon ismit to the Eightv-ninth Legisla- 
mmunica i sed to me and to vour honorable 
npanied 1 A yt ptan f 12,000 acres 
1 to Bax St P I lonor, Honor- 
P P. Bax 
| I full ] } n ne c tn tr 
ner Go Baxt he Sta f Main - 
g | Te ) i im ust 
> ’ m to th 
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12,000 acres herein presented to the State, the State already 


has accepted 6,000 acres from the same donor. These areas 
ire accepted under the terms of a definite, unbreakable trust 
trustee for 


Maine 


recreational purposes. 


providing that it be forever held by the State as 


the benefit of the People of the State of for state 
forest, public park and public 
“4 


1 am 


solemn obligation 
the 


broken. | 


this character is a 
that ot 


state trust of nd 


confident the word Sovereign State of 


Maine, once given, will never be am 


that in the near future 20,000 acres additional to the present 
gift will be presented to the State of Maine, making a total 
irea for state park purposes of 38,000 acres, 


»f Main 


“This gift from a distinguished former Governor 





$s a most commendable one because it will preserve for all 
time an extensive area of virgin wild land for all our people. 
Ihe people of Maine should be deepls obligated to forn 

Governor Baxter for his continued interest in the develop- 
ment of this great natural resource of the State and I| am 
confident that present and future generations of Maine peo- 
ple will approve your action in accepting this memorable gift 


Respectfully submitted, 
Lewis O. Barrows, 


Governor.” 
The Legislature Accepts the State Park 
On motions of Mr. Thompkins of Aroostook in the Senate 
ind Mr. Weatherbee of House, Act was 
promptly passed in both without reference to Committee, and 
Mount Katahdin be 


a trust, forever, 


Lincoln in the the 


ame established a State Park under deed 


Since the above gift was accepted by the 
State Legislature, Former Governor Baxter has acquired an 
additional area of ten thousand acres, now making the Stat 


Park 48,000 acres, about seventy-five square miles. 


ISLE ROYALE TO BECOME A REAL 
NATIONAL PARK 


Next June, a national park highway, all water, will make 
Isle Royale, our Lake Superior wilderness National Park, ac- 
One 
await him in Canada or Michigan, according 
while he stays as long as he desires on the Island. 


essible to tourists. may even carrv his car along, to 


to his route, 


There are 


no motor roads on Isle Royale, and twenty-five or 


miles of natural trails suffice. The sport is fishing; the 
atch is pickerel and pike around the shores; there is deep 
water trolling farther out. You can board in camps and hire 
wats for the fishing. 

One steamer carrying three hundred passengers will start 


career. It will three round 
Fort Wil- 
near Cal 


ted with Lake Sup 


Isle Royale upon her tourist make 


trips a week between Houghton, Michigan, und 


, : on , 
iam, Ontario. Houghton is a lively mi itt 


ning 


met on the peninsula, conne 


uppe r 


w ship canal; and Fort William is an important manufactur 


ng and shipping center connected with principal Canadia 
highways. Both are railroad nters. 

At last, this isolated, litthe known and adorable wild 
vill step out toward its greater future. 


é 


informed § 








Cea 


ee ee, ee ee 
>= 4 
_ 


Pim inees 
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Primeval Tehipite, 
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Yosemite’s 


Rival, 


a Marvel of Loveliness 


By Rospertr STERLING 


N il i] park proposed tor two drainage basins of the 
Kings River California (H. R. 3794), the beautiful 
Cehipite Valley of the Middle Fork, ruggedest and Jove- 


together 


must be 


von next after Yosemite in the United States, 
ings Canyon of the South Fork, 
ll commercial use. 


The Wilderness Society 





} } 


has adopted a resolution urging 





» ask ir Senators and Representatives to preserve 
rfect marvcls of nature by amending the bill as Muir, 

Mat! Greeley and Henrv G. Wallace wanted 
Wit sential parts of both canyons excluded for water- 
ver use as in the present bill, the main purpose of making 


| park in this country will disappear. 
Mather, founder of the National Park Service, 





his country carefully, including both canyons, in 1918, 
ght the rest of his life to preserve them from power 
uma lemand. 
It wi ‘ » see Tchipite now as he saw it then. 
| re from my record of the Mather Mountain Party 
na vea 


lime will not dim our memory of Tehipite or the august 


\ alley 


harmed day. 


or the leaping, singing river as we saw them on that 
Well short of Yosemite in the kind of beauty 


bewilders, the Tehipite Valley nevertheless 


hat startles and 


far excells it in bigness and power and majesty. 


Lookout Point, as we approached from the north, afforded 
Here the trail emerged upon a broken 


first sensation. 
nass of rock standing well out over the head of the Canyon, 


losir [‘chipite Dome in full relief. It is one of the 


great 


ws, in fact it is one of the very greatest of all our views, 

far the grandest valley view | have seen, for the rim 

Ww to Yosemite is not so grand as it is beautiful. 

r} anyon revealed itself to the East as far as Mount 
Woodworth, its loftv diversified walls lifting precipitously 
rom the heavy forests of the floor and sides, and, from our 
g v point, vielding to still greater heights above. Fnor- 
’ ffs abutted, Yosemite-like, at intervals. South of us, 
lire ross the canyon, rose the strenuous Monarch Divide, 
Mount H ton towering a thousand feet higher above the 

floor than Clouds Rest above the Yosemite. 

Do he slopes of the Monarch Divide, seemingly from 

1 summits, cascaded many frothing streams. Happy 
Gap, the Eagle Peaks, Blue Canyon Falls, Silver Spur, the 


Gorge of Despair, Lost Canyon—these were some of the ro- 


mant nd appropriate titles we found on the Geological 


YARD 


Survey recall again the utter commonplace 


map, making u 


of the nomenclature of adorable Fish Valley. 


And close at hand, opposite Mount Harrington and just 
icross Crown Creek Canyon, rose mighty Tehipite. We looked 
lown upon its rounded glistening dome. The Tehipite Dome 
is a true Yosemite feature. It compares in height and promi- 
In fact it stands higher above the 
at the valley’s 
It is not so massive as FE] Capitan, and there- 


nence with E] Capitan. 
valley floor and occupies a similar position 
western gate, 
fore not so impressive; but it is superb. It is better compared 
with Half Dome, though again not so impressive. 

But it has its own august personality, as notably so as either 
of those world famed rocks; and, if it stood in the Yosemite, 
would share the Incomparable Valley’s highest honors. 

The Kings River is famous for its trout, and George Davis 
ind I, with a glance of mutual understanding, quietly slipped 
by the crowd of worshippers on Lookout Point and spurred 
our mules down the long zigzag to the valley’s floor. I think 
I enjoyed that ride nearly as much as the fishing that fol- 
lowed. The trail was fine and in spots enchantingly beautiful. 
It passed now through lone stretches of scrub live oak, shot 
through with sunshine and often meeting, bowerlike, over 
These were frequently succeeded by groves of bay 
Often we came to open spots with gorgeous 


head. 
scenting the air. 
views of the canyon, and often we rounded points which 
looked sharply down into the depths. 

We jogged our mules down the longer slopes and generally 
took things on the jump. 

From the floor, the whole aspect of the valley changed. 
Looking up, Tehipite Dome, now outlined against the sky, 
ind the neighboring abrupt castellated walls, towered more 
map to know that 
The skyline was 


1ugely than ever. We did not need the 


some of those heights exceeded Yosemite’s. 
fantastically carved into spires and domes, a counterpart in 


gigantic miniature of the Great Sierra of whi h it was the 


valley climax. 

This impression was strengthened by the floor itself, which 
ontains no suggestion whatever of Yosemite’s exquisiteness. 
Instead, it offers rugged spaciousness. In place of Yosemite’s 
peaceful woods and meadows, here were tangled giant-stubbed 
masses of enormous broken talus. 


thickets and mountainous 


Instead of the quiet winding Merced here was a surging, 
smashing, frothing, cascading, roaring torrent, several times its 
volume, which filled the valley with its turbulence. 

Once step foot on the valley floor, and all thought of com- 
parison with Yosemite vanishes forever. This is a different 


thing altogether, but a thing in its own way no less superlative 
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’ listinction. The keynote of the Tehipite Valley is wild asting specially for him. Stop your fly’s motion and the pur- 
exuberan It thrills where Yosemite enervates. suing fish instantly stops, backs, swims round the line 3 
We pushed along the excellent trail winding through the tour of examination and disappears. Start it moving and he 
forest, now skirting some great white pool below a cascade, nstantly reappears from the white depth where no doubt he 
WW aiding among fallen rocks th e of houses. has been cautionusly watching. A pause and a swift start often 
Midwa yf th Tehipite Valles \ {1 our horses in a tempted to a strike. 
i pen, ged ou ickle and took to the These rainbows of the torrents are hard fighters. \nd 
1 had 1 so ilent a am, and for a while many of them, if ungentlvy handled, availed of swift currents 
id 4 g irta Dav pushed ahead to thresh themselves free. 
lv working u um. Af vhil leaping ibow You must fish a river to appreciate it. Standing on 
lown i if vas n iges, leaping from rock to rock, slipping knee deep at times, 
wading recklessly to reach some pool or reach of special prom- 
I K n i han an ) m | se, searching the rapids, peering under the alders, testing the 
W { » in vd rithk rvwhere; pools; that’s the wav to make friends with a river. You study 
‘ ‘ ‘ " In the long 1ish- ts moods and its wavs, as those of a mettlesome horse. 
{ | i ntine ito ‘ And after a while its spirit seeps through and tinds 

| n ‘ hing | uld unt lozen or mor yul. Its personality unveils. A sweet friendliness unites you, 
1 ‘ 1a v f f water. The n from sense of mutual understanding. There follows the completest 
' No dou irger ones lay low. letachment that | know. Years and the worries disappear. 

S f n it and You and ur river dream awav the unnoted hours. 


NESS 


New York Protects Its Wilderness 


By GeorGeE MarsHALi 


( ”?, 1 nda Committee f te New Yor State Group, Wilderness Soctets 
Hl New Y Sta von y vilder- 1 the new constitution. Many of these organizations sent 
luring past ue by retaining in thei representatives to the open hearing before the Conservation 
‘ ) i those ions which h uccess- Committee held at Albany on June 23, 1938. Among those 
{ vildern I yf their for 44 making statements in defense of Article VII, Sec- 








mpor tant 


ion 7, we 


re Robert Marshall the Wilderness Society, 


tor 


C ‘ I wided that ““The lands of the state, Frederick T. Kelsev for the Adirondack Mountain Club, and 

¥ ow i if " 1, constituting the forest pre- John \pperson for the Forest Preserve Association of New 

vow fixed law, shall for r kept as wild forest York State, who, incidentally, played the leading role in stim- 

ind I hall n eased, sold or exchanged, or be ulating organizations to go on record in favor of Article VII, 

h Dp publ ry t vor shall the Section New York State’s Conservation Commissioner, 

nbe i on { moved or destroved .” has Lithgow Osborne, also made an excellent statement in defense 

, ted 5 nstitution which was adopted f Article VII, Section 7, at the open hearing, and was a 

N 1 member of the Conservation Committce of the Convention. 

I m of th ection was uly fought out for One of the most active workers was the New York State 

Con ition Committee of the Constitutional Conven- Contact Officer of the Wilderness Society, Raymond H. 

m, f his comm e” ymmendations were accepted by Torrey, whose sudden recent death has shocked conservation- 

Convention as a whol \t the November elections, the sts in the East. Over a period of years he probably did more 

tions were lumped with most of the other than anyone clse in this part of the country to popularize 

f lew ns on in “Amendment No. 1.” hiking and forest recreation and for establishment of an in- 

I vas at wed ) i considerable margin. reasing number of public forest parks. As secretary of the 

I} Ilv significant featur yf the umpaign to keep \ssociation for the Protection of the Adirondacks, he played 

\ VIL, Sect 7 1 th onstitution is that, although in extremely important part in fighting encroachments on the 

m mem f the Conservation Committec New York State Forest Preserve. In addition he was con- 

f Con al Co ition favored changing this article sidered an outstanding authority on planning woodland trips 
und stil g vat vas n hanged, the organized expres- ind on forest conservation in this part of the country. 

) on ougho New York Sta irtually This torv is not only significant because New York con- 

\ ) Cc mm oO 1 the SSE ntial tinucs to protect, through its onstitution, its Forest Preserve, 

f word ibove, he new constitution. vhich includes two of the largest wilderness areas in_ the 

» } t ) } ito Tt loor ind < rgani- yuNntry ut lso_ be iuse the successful fight to retain this 

“0 600 athliated groups througho he state, ection in the constitution illustrates how organized outdoor, 

“ 1 ying \rt VII, Section 7 ined mservation and civic groups may protect wilderness areas. 
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1e pure A FASCINATING RESTORATION 
ind he i By Harotp C. ANDERSON 














1Z been 


) é ( . TI RING ilong tne towpath Tt th Chesapeake inc 
5 Canal has long been a favorite diversion of Wash- 
yutdoor folk. The wild flowers, the trees, the 
irT I 1 nd other wildlife have een a I » th 
i I 5 2 tween tl 
) p tt (Csreat Fall rt [ yu ind 
prom- M i mo enuo x e than th walk 
1g p VI t i ) in Y rt cks 
S \ u i 1 there spots which close- 
x 
P vilderness ronment 
» ‘ , ; 
' I of tl 1g ( ioned 1 par- 
n rtf A nd isportation 
pear i | il w ompl i in 1850, wing 
B$ st uild. It was ft ntl waged 
4 t y N Iw } tn vas fall- Photograph by Edna Anderson 
5 g nishing pint. AWAY FROM CROWDS AND AUTOMOBILE TRAFFIC” 
7 \ I v of th ul bout to begin. TI 
: ‘ Washington and Cumberland, Maryland, a ecause it involves a wilderness but because it involves an 
ired and eightv-four miles, has been pur- yme portions of which possess wilderness characteristics 
Governme: nd ist restored and adminis- ecause the Wilderness Society is concerned with outdoor 
National Park Service. Work on the first section, recreational planning, recognizing that the preservation of the 
i ' gt to Seneca, Marvland, listance of twentv- wilderness is but part of the larger problem of providing out- 
' g What the Park S e will do in th loo creational facilities for both those whose inclinations 
f 1 developmen omes of vital interest lead them to the more gregarious forms of recreation and 
is who have found in easily accessible retre hose who seek escape from noise and congestion. The Wilder- 
at t 1 sounds of vilization. Will tl ] ness Society cannot shut its eves to the pressing need for out- 
ho reserved as far as possible and will there be a 1g areas where large numbers can enjoy the out-of-doors. But 
Sec- ‘ i tween provisions for mass recreation and for t also recognizes the need for areas, necessarily not very ex- 
. lative seclusionf A committee of scientists tensive, readily accessible to the city dweller, where those. so 
1 lovers has recently been organized to consult witl inclined may enjov quiet walks away from crowds and auto- 
1 mobile traffic. The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal has lo 


New Park Service relative to the improvement of the canal, an¢ 





_— Wilderness Society is represented on this committe. such gion. It would be a calamity if it should become 
VII. I Wilderness Society is interested in this project, not wnother Rock Creek Park. 
on Low-Cost Wilderness [rips 


H. 


1on- NI ft the arguments most freque ntly raised igainst party ontains at least four members and no guides are taken 
10 TE vilderness areas is that the average person can’t afford dong. This includes canoes, blankets, tent, food, and all other 


es sit them. Until recent times this was relatively quipment except the traveler’s clothing and photographic sup- 


- si i to reach tf lge of wilderness areas. Onc plies. 
: - 
th yutht and usualiv a packer or a canoe outht and . . , = , 
: : ' For years pack horse trips were deemed beyond the pocket- 
ved le might easily cost a person $10 a dav. ; a , - } “L7) 
. ook of ordinary mortals. This past summer Milton Hilde- 


the ( litions are changing, however, and cheaper trips are ;' he High § ; 
rsyq Dran rganizec urro trips into the wh Sierras with the 
\ l know a woman Wilderness Society member , ‘ = I : 


rv 0 s than $2,000 2 vear who cach veer takes 2 10+ co: partial object of experimenting on whether it was feasible to 

12-da kepacking trip with her voung daughter into a west- un inexpensive pack trips in western mountains. The total 
ee vilderness. Many other people now go hiking into wil- harge for these trips including food, burros, and leaders’ sal- 
' st of n nore than a-couple of dollars ries amounted to only $26 per person for 14 days. Such 
+} la 1 g amort ition 7 lankets packsack, camera, harges il ringing wilderness journevs within the feasil le 
™ i ! nial equipment. udget of people with ordinary 1comes and indicat m- 
0 Q) $s of in ng parties in ti Quet O-Superior Wil- phat ally that the wilderness s not m ! I en i tly n 

low as $2.75 a day per person if the xclusive land for those with wealtl 


Pe Apt tad +) 4 


- 











oncerning the Wilderness Society 
1840 Minrwoop Piace, Wasnincron, D. C. 


Formally organized, .\ pril 


OFFICERS COUNCIL 
Haroip C. Anverson, Dist 

L. A. Barrerr, California 

Harvey Broome, Tennessee 

Irving M. Criark, Washington 
Bernarp Frank, Tennessee 
Dorotuy Sacus Jackson, Marvland 
{ipo Leopo.p, Wisconsin 

Benton MacKaye, Massachusetts 
Grorce MarsHart, New York 
Ropert Marsnarr, District of Columbia 
Harotp C. ANDERSON Oraus Murie, Wyoming 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Ronert MarsHai Ernest C. Opernowrzer, Minnesota 
Ronert Sreruinc Yarp Ronert Sreruinc Yarp, District of Columbia 


OBJECTS 


ervation of the American wilderness. 

aluable natural resource of the people and should be 
resisting the invasion of such wilderness by the sights, sounds and 
(a) routes which can be used for mechanized transportation, (b) 


se non-commercial improvements and influences which clash seri- 


METHODS 


promote home leadership, including that of home organiza- 

State politics inevitably will vield to state demand; already 

’s part in the states is advisory and helpful, keeping mem- 

mov lsewhere and promoting interstate cooperation. Its own work is national lead- 
“ongress. 

ind against un- 


Dues 


MEETING A GRAVE EMERGENCY 


merg v of dden excessively dangerous decline in America’s unequalled wilderness 


their own expense (since there was no time for financing) by 


Progress has been steady. Clubs, associations, newspapers and maga- 
5 I é 


Watch them—and yourself take a hand. 














